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WASHINGTON

clothes between grooved rollers, others by rubbing
them between corrugated surfaces by a rocking or
up and down motion, others again have a combined
squeezing and rubbing action.    The general idea
is that the water having some detergent) or cleanser
in solution is caused to pass over and through the
fabrics   under   treatment.     This   may   be   done
mechanically as above mentioned, or by means of
an appliance consisting of an outer vessel like a
large pail into which loosely fits a funnel-shaped
vessel with perforations romicl its outer edge placed
in an inverted position upon the bottom of the
pail.    When set upon a stove the heated water
rises through the central tube, and  is deflected
downwards through the fabrics with which the
vessel is filled, thus ensuring a constant circulation.
Machines driven by power consist of a strong
horizontal cylindrical outer casing with the neces-
sary provision for charging with hot water and
steam, and for discharging them, inside   which
rotates to and fro a perforated brass drum contain-
ing the clothes to be washed.     V-shaped bars or
beaters projecting from  the inner surface of the
drum lift the clothes about so that they continually
fall through the water, which only partially fills
the drums, giving the necessary circulation of the
cleansing medium. Less depth of water is used when
cleansing than when rinsing, and the cleansing
waters are changed without removing the garments
from the machine.    The direction of rotation is re-
versed after about three revolutions, and a 28-inch
drum 48 inches long will deal with 120 shirts or the
equivalent at each charge, although larger machines
are made.   For silks and flannels a machine is used
consisting of an open vessel, over the centre of which
is a vertical spindle, carrying at its end three or more
arms carrying perforated cones, the open mouths of
which press the fabrics under water as the spindle
rises and falls under the action of an eccentric.
The vertical spindle rotates slightly at each rise,
so that all the fabric comes under the action of the
spo.ssers.5   This method gives less wear and tear
upon delicate articles.    Improved forms of large
washing and scouring machines used in factories
are illustrated in The Laundry Record.   See also
the article BLEACHING.

Washington, the most north-westerly state
of the American Union, popularly known as the
* Evergreen State/lies south of British Columbia,
is bounded by Idaho on the E., Oregon on the
S.9 and borders upon the Pacific Ocean on the
W. From east to west it measures about 3oO
miles, and its width from north to south is about
240 miles. Its area is 69,127 sq_. m. (2291 water).

The Cascade Range (q.v.) traverses the state
from north to south, forming a natural topograph-
ical division. For convenience the region (between
the Cascades and the Columbia River is desciihed
as Central Washington, and the portion east of the
river as Eastern Washington. The summits of
several of the volcanic cones (most notable of them
Mount Rainier, 14,408 feet, made a national park in
1899) are covered with perpetual snow, ami the
glaciers which fill their upper slopes rival in
"beauty the Alpine ice-rivers of Switzerland.
Western Washington, which comprises about one-
third of the state, is a mountainous region inter-
spersed with numerous fertile valleys. The Coast
Range to the west of the Cascades extends in
broken and disorderly masses from the southern
"bonier of the state along the Pacific coast to
Cape Flattery at the entrance to the Strait of
Juan de Fuca. The mountains of this range in-
crease in height towards the north, where they are
known as the Olympic Mountains. Mount Olympus
(7915 feet), the loftiest summit, was, with its neigh-
bourhood, created a national monument in 1909
The coast is abrupt, except at Willapa Bay and

Gray's Harbour, and many short and rapid streams
flow down the western slopes directly into the
ocean. The tide-water basin at the mouth of the
Columbia River and the Chehalis valley, farther
north, are the most important indentations of the
coast south of the Strait of Juan de Fuca. This
body of water, together with the extensive inland
sea "known as Pugeb Sound, affords some of the
best harbours in the world, and is of enormous
commercial importance. Puget Sound has a coast-
line of more than 1500 miles, and receives the
waters of numerous rivers. Central Washington
is a lofty plateau region, its surface, like that
of Eastern Washington, largely covered with lava
and other volcanic products. It is traversed by
spurs of the Cascade Mountains, and exhibits
many abrupt changes of elevation. The Yakima
River and other tributaries of the Columbia have
carved deep valleys in the pjateau, The streams
are broken by falls and rapids, presenting a suc-
cession of varied and picturesque scenery. East
of the Columbia the plateaus arid plains are cut
by the valleys of Clark's Fork and the Spokane
and Snake rivers. In the north-east the surface
is diversified by spurs of the Pend d'Oreille Moun-
tains, and iu the south-east the highest elevations
belong to the Blue Mountains, which extend into
the state from Oregon. The whole of the eastern
part of the state and a portion of the region west
of the Cascades are drained by the Columbia
River, which for a distance of nearly 300 miles
forms the boundary between this state and Oregon.
In Western Washington, especially iu the vicinity
of Puget Sound, the winters are very mild. The
rainfall is heavier than in any other portion of
the United States. East of 'the Cascades the
winters are colder and the rainfall lighter, and in
some parts irrigation is necessary. The warm
ocean current which bathes its western shores
gives, however, to the whole state a climate much
milder than that prevailing in .sections to the cast
which have the same latitude. Lumbering Is a,
leading pursuit. Western Washington is heavily
wooded with Douglas jfir and red cedar. Many of
the trees are of enormous size, and iu the density
of their growth some of the forests are scarcely
surpassed by those of the tropics. The soil is ex-
ceedingly fertile in many sections of the slate.
Portions of Central and Eastern Washington are
very well adapted for wheat and vegetable grow-
ing, and for the raising of live-stock, while vast
quantities of fruit are grown all over the state.
There are extensive coalfields around Fuget Sound,
and coal-mining is an important industry. There
are also copper, gold, and silver mines, and cement
is manufactured. The industries are connected
mostly with the natural products of the state;
the manufacture of lumber and shingles and ship-
building are especially important. The fisheries
along the coast, and the salmon-canneries on
the Columbia River, are of considerable value.
The potential water-power of the state is very
great.
Washington was first organised as a territory in
1853, with an area much greater than that of the
present state. It was reduced to its present limits
in 1863, and was admitted to the Union as a state
in 1889. The state has thirty-nine counties.
Olympia (11,700), the capital, is situated at the
head of Puget Sound. Seattle (366,000), near
which is found the University of Washington,
Tacoma (107,000), both on Puget Sound, and
Spokane (116,000), on the Spokane River, are the
largest towns. Bellingham and Everett, also on
Puget Sound, are important. The state sends to
congress 2 senators and 6 representatives. Pop.
(1880) 75,116; (1910) 1,141,990; (1920)1,356,621;
(1930) 1,563,396. See History by Meany (1909).